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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ONGRESS has done nothing that has pleased the public so 
well as its adjournment. From men and newspapers of all 
parties, and from every part of the country, we hear expressions of 
satisfaction that its sessions are ended. Even the adjournment, as 
to the manner of it, was done badly. Needful work was neglected 
until the very fag end of the session. The appropriation bills 
were so delayed that it was hard to get them passed. The last 
session had to be begun on Sunday afternoon, to end on the noon 
of Monday. 


One of the most surprising votes on the part of the House 
was that which accepted the Senate’s amendment to the Sundry 
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PRICE, FIVE CENTS 


Civil bill, paying the sugar bounties of the McKinley tariff for the 


year ending June 30, 1895. It was not the less so in that Mr. 
Wilson, who would not listen to the same proposal when his tariff 


| was under discussion, now urged the House to pass the measure. 


It is fair to ask whether the amendment would have had a chance 
to pass, if the interests of a Southern State had not been so much 
at stake, and if a secession from the Democratic party had not 


| been threatened and in part accomplished because of the refusal 


of the bounty. Mr. Hoar made a fair point against the amend- 
ment, when it was under discussion in the Senate. He argued 
that as the new tariff had been carried by the votes of the Senators 
from Louisiana, there was a manifest impropriety in proposing to 
offer the sugar-planters a bounty, which the accredited representa- 
tives of that State had voted to abolish. That is true, but Free- 
traders on both sides of the ocean can find reasons for making an 
exception to their own principles, whenever it suits them to do so. 

It would have been well for the House to inquire whether it 
did not owe something to the makers of tinplate in the United 
States, who were induced to undertake that industry by the offer 
of a’ sin i , 
years, and then repealed if the industry failed to reach certain pro- 
portions. If that offer were to be construed with half the gener- 
osity which Mr. Carlisle exhibits to the holders of our bonds at 
home and abroad, and which Mr. Cleveland assures us is indis- 
pensable to our national credit for honest dealing, the duties would 
have been continued at least until the trial had been made. 


Ir the newspaper correspondents are right in the statement 
that the House struck out the appropriation for the Nashville 
Exhibition chiefly because of the refusal of the Tennessee State 
Legislature to give Mr. H. Clay Evans the governorship to 
which he was elected, then the majority did a very just and grace- 
ful act. The treatment Mr. Evans has sustained has excited the 
disgust of all parties, besides being a precedent most dangerous 
for the future. In the mock hearing of testimony in the case, the 
Legislature has taken advantage of every technicality and of 
every quibble that the perverse ingenuity of a country lawyer 
could suggest. They have thrown out Republican votes, for in- 
stance, not on the ground that the voters were not legally qualified, 
or had not paid their poll-tax, but simply because they had not 
exhibited their receipts for these taxes at the polls! No party 
can afford to be held responsible for such trickery, and the 
Democracy at large owe it to their own credit to make this hand- 
ful of Tennessee Democrats understand what the country thinks 
of them. 


Amonc the omissions of this Congress, let us enter to its 
credit the refusal to pass the Free Ships bill. This is a favorite 
idea of Mr. Cleveland’s, as he showed by his speech at the last 
launch from a Philadelphia shipyard. It is, indeed, necessary to 
the completeness of his free trade programme. But not even the 
House voted its approval of the measure, which was delayed 
until it was caught in the rush over the appropriation bills. So 
American shipping will still enjoy the solitary advantage of flying 
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the American flag, after every other has been taken away from it. 
We havethe most absolute free trade in shipping, and have had it | 
for forty years past, with the very brief interval when a small 
bounty was paid to lines in connection with carrying the mails. 
Even that was nullified practically by the policy of Mr. Vilas, as 
Postmaster-General. ; 

Congress did pass Mr. Frye’s bill to relieve our shipping from 
some old, costly and useless formalities in the shape of licenses— 
the last pitiful remnant of the navigation laws of Washington’s 
Under these laws our merchant marine, which 
had fallen to a fourth of what it had been in colonial times, took 
a fresh lease of life and forged ahead of all the rest of the world. 
Under such laws it would 


administration. 


do the same again. 





Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, to the 
a reward to a faithful henchman of the 
Mr. Wilson is 
transferred to 1 place in which his theories can do no harm to any- 
The Senate, how- 
ever, might very well have insisted on his substantiating his alle- 


THE appointment of 
Postmastership-General is 
administration, at which nobody can grumble. 


one, and to wl ich his abilities are quite equal. 


gation that he was approached with corrupt offers from the repre- 
sentatives of American industries while the Tariff bill was in 
preparation. 

As Mr. Wilson succeeds a Northern man, this gives the 
Cabinet a still more Southern complexion than it already had. 
Indeed, there are now but two Northern men in the Cabinet, all the 
rest of the members coming from beyond Mason and Dixon’s 
This is not unfitting, as the whole strength of the Demo- 
cratic party now lies there, and in the lower wards of New York 
City. The Northern Democracy is more than amply represented 
in view of its dilapidated condition. 


line. 





THE innocent-looking suit over the patent for a refrigerator, 
involving a value of a few hundred dollars, which has been pend- 
ing before the national Supreme Court, is at last decided, and 
passes into history as a ‘‘leading case.’’ The point at issue was 
whether an American patentee, who first took out a foreign 
patent, could enjoy his monopoly at home for a longer period than 
the foreign patent ran. It turned simply upon the interpretation 
of the statute of 1839 with regard to foreign patents, and the 
court decided unanimously that in such cases the American 
patent expires along with the foreign. 

This is a just decision, as the free use of an invention abroad, 
which was still covered by a patent at home, might prove highly 
detrimental to our producers who used it. A great invention is 
It grows partly out of 
the general advance of intelligence and scientific knowledge. 


only in part the creation of the mventor. 


Hence the frequency with which several inventors come upon the 
same idea at the same time. The monopoly for a term of years 
repays the individual for his share, and then it properly becomes 
the property of the public. This decision affects a long series of 
important inventions, which thus become public property either 
at once, or at an early date. Among these is the microphone 
transmitter of the Bell telephone and the Edison incandescent 
lamp. While in some cases inventors have been but poorly re- 
warded for their ingenuity, this cannot be alleged in the case of 
any of these. Great fortunes have been built up from their 
profits, and the holders were able to hire the most expensive 
lawyers to defend this refrigerator patent as covering their own 
interests. Our Supreme Court, indeed, has been overfavorable 
to inventors and patentees rather than otherwise, and many have 
been granted renewals to which their claim was not so good as 
was that of the public to the enjoyment of the inventions. 








GOVERNOR HASTINGS has taken the rather unusual step of 
sending to the Legislature a special message on economy in appro- 
priations. He reminds them that the income of the State is 
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limited, and he objects to going beyond its limit to add to the 
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debt of the Commonwealth. This is taken to be a death-thrust 
at sundry appropriations for objects which might fairly be con- 
sidered if the Treasury were full and times were good, but hardly 
can be so at present. Some of these are special gifts for scientific 
and literary objects in Philadelphia and elsewhere, which are 
much less likely to be voted in view of this caution against ex- 
travaganice. 

The fact is that Pennsylvania, while a very rich Common- 
wealth, has a very slim Treasury to draw upon. If the Supreme 
Court had not interposed to prevent the adequate taxation of cor- 
porations who enjoy natural monopolies by the gift of the State, 
we would be in a better position to take care of all the interests of 
the people. Or, if the Legislature were to ignore local opposi- 
tion in the coal oil region and elsewhere, and to levy a fair royalty 
on the mineral wealth taken from our soil, we would be as rich, 
financially, as nature has made us naturally. As it is, even our 
school system is starved and every session is a game of legislative 
tactics between city and country members over the distribution of 
the school fund. This year it seems likely that Philadelphia will 
get very narrow measure, although this city and the mining dis- 
tricts have the hardest educational problems on their hands. They 
have to Americanize and civilize a great body of immigrants of 
the lowest class Europe can send us. 


THE death of Passmore Williamson removes another quietly 
heroic figure of the past generation. Forty years ago the country 
rang with his name, because he had the boldness to deny the right 
of slave-holders to bring their chattels into our free Commonwealth 
and hold them in bondage here. He forcibly liberated a slave 
woman and two children, whom a North Carolinian was taking 
through Pennsylvania’ to Nicaragua, to which he had been ap- 
pointed American Minister. For this offense he was arraigned 
before the United States District Court and sentenced to imprison- 
ment on technical grounds. Even it did not venture to lay down 
the doctrine of the Dred Scott decision of 1857, which practically 
extended slavery into every part of the Union, and put an end to 
the contention that it was a local question concerning only the 
South. Mr. Williamson was a man of aggressive and rather 
eccentric character, a typical ‘‘come-outer.’’ In later years he 
belonged to the Democratic party, but never repented in the least 
his work in the anti-slavery cause, and as agent of the under- 
ground railroad. 


THE selection of three pronounced silver men by the Senate, 
aud two by the House, secures a majority of the American dele- 
gation to the proposed International Conference, whatever selec- 
tion Mr. Cleveland may make of the remaining three. It is not 
clear, however, that Congress did well in taking six from its own 
membership. The men chosen are all notable, but the commis- 
sion would have had greater weight if the scientific students of 
the problem had been better represented than they are likely to be. 

That the conference will be held at an early date, and will 
contain representatives of all the European nations, is beyond a 
question. The resolutions of the German Reichstag, which so 
much pained our gold-monometallists, seem to have been a spark 
among tinder. France, true to her old policy of genuine bimetal- 
lism, hastened to assure her ancient rival that she also is not to 
be controlled by her money-lenders. She has thought for her 
producing classes, and will come to see what can be done for 
silver. England was the last stronghold of the enemy, and as 
England wrecked the Brussels Conference by her du possumus,, it 
was hoped that she would stand firm for monometallism, at least 
as long as the Liberal party was in power. But Lord Rosebery’s 
Ministry has been obliged to study more closely the condition of 
India in managing this quarrel with Lancashire over the cotton 
duties; and so they assented to a resolution offered by a Liberal 
member of the House, virtually agreeing to the conference. 

In doing so they took great pains to keep up a show ot 
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consistency with their previous action. They denied their respon- 
sibility for the failure at Brussels, declaring that Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild’s premature declaration against monometallism was 
anticipated by a German delegate. But, in fact, the selection of 
such a delegate as Mr. Rothschild was, of itself, a declaration to 
that effect. Nor would it have mattered to anyone what Ger- 
many did or said if England had adopted the attitude which 
Mr. Balfour then held, and which her delegates would have taken 
if the Conservatives continued in power. England always has 
been the key of the position, and if she is ready to go no farther 
than she did at Brussels—which may or may not be the meaning 
of Sir William Harcourt’s speech on the subject—then the con- 
ference will come to nothing. The Latin Union and Russia are 
not likely to relieve the silver market for India’s benefit while 
England looks on, as she proposed at Brussels. 


THAT the dissolution of the British Parliament is not far off, 
is admitted on all hands. It is approaching that seven years’ 
limit which no Parliament is allowed to reach. If the Conserv- 
atives could force a dissolution at once, they undoubtedly would 
secure a working majority in the next House of Commons. The 
only chance the Liberals have is by working up a strong sentiment 
against the House of Lords during the present session. Two of 
their measures aim at this. The Welsh Disestablishment bill is 
meant to rally the Dissenters, who have been cooling considerably 
in their enthusiasm for home rule. ‘The law to regulate the 
traffic in intoxicants, by establishing what we call local option, is 
meant to secure the support of the strong and growing Temperance 
party. If the Commons will pass these, and the Lords either 
throw them out or mutilate them past recognition, then Lord 
Rosebery will dissolve and go before the country with a demand 
for a limitation of the veto power of the upper House. Whether 
this will be the plan that a bill which has passed two successive 
houses of Commons—or even two sessions of the same House— 
shall become a law without the consent of the Peers, or that which 
provides for a direct appeal to the vote of the people, is not indicated 
in his speeches on the subject. He declares he will not meddle 
with the constitution of the upper House. 


GOLD THAT [IS GUESSED AT. 


ie is interesting to observe the eagerness with which the advo- 

cates of the gold standard have of late endeavored to quiet 
public apprehension respecting the possible insufficiency of the 
gold supply. For years they have been asserting that the world 
really needs little metallic money, that high civilization prefers to 
make exchanges with bank credit, and that silver was discarded 
because nobody had any large use for it. But now, when the dis- 
astrous consequences of the rejection of silver are forcing the 
attention of mankind to the subject, and when even the dullest 
mind may perceive that the world is suffering from an insufficient 
supply of metallic money, the gold men have begun another line 
of defense for their favorite heresy. Now we are assured that 
new gold fields of wonderful richness are being uncovered in vari- 
ous parts of the earth, and that there is indeed some peril that 
the eagerness of man to obtain the metal will eventually produce a 
redundant supply. One ingenious writer lately presented a picture 
of a newly discovered gold deposit, in South Africa, that covers 
many square miles and is so gorged with the precious metal as to 
threaten to make California, in its best period, seem almost a 
place of poverty. 

Americans will save themselves pangs of disappointment in 
the time to come if they will regard as clear fiction all such won- 
derful tales as this. 

The only gold that anybody is sure of is the gold that is 
actually in sight. Gold that is within reach is not permitted long 
to remain in a condition of repose. The man who sees it takes it, 
and it is added at once to the world’s stock. The gold that is not in 
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sight is much more likely to be the product of an unduly stimu- 
lated imagination than of the operations of nature. For, human 
nature being just what it is, who can believe that any part of the 
accessible earth, supposed to contain gold, would be long ex- 
empted from the practical examination which alone can demon- 
strate the truth? Fairy tales about gold may satisfy the minds of 
children, but sane grown people know that the annual production 
of gold represents all the gold that the most strenuous effort of 
the race has been able to extract from the ground during one 
year. Obviously, how much remains to be had is a problem be- 
yond the reach of any solution until further exploration shall be 
made. We have, however, a right to consider, in the light of 
past experience, what are the chances of the future. That ex- 
perience extends through many centuries, and it teaches us, if it 
teaches anything, that even the richest and most promising de- 
posits of gold are likely to be suddenly exhausted. It teaches 
still another lesson, which is that, in the long run, the production 
of gold will probably be about equal to, and in no degree inferior 
to, the production of silver. Possibly men are to find that all 
the precedents of the past in this particular are to be set aside by 
the experiences of our own time; but at least no encouragement 
to that belief can be discovered in the fact that at the end of a 
century which has been remarkable for its production of gold and 
silver the world’s stocks of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 
do not differ in value to the extent of $40,000,000 ! 

At the best, however, it may fairly be claimed that the gold 
which is alleged to exist in marvelous quantities in the ground 
cannot do us any good until we get it; and that if to have more 
money inetal will be beneficial, as the gold men, by their exultant 
declarations regarding the rich deposits of gold admit, it is highly 
injudicious to forego the benefits by neglecting to use silver. 
Silver at least will answer the purpose fairly well until the mys- 
terious gold mines begin to overload the market with the yellow 
metal. To base the currency systems of the world upon unmined 
gold, of the existence of which there is no other assurance than 
newspaper reports and travelers’ tales, surely cannot be regarded 
as sound finance. 

But, were the gold of the fairy tales indeed a substantial fact, 
where is the evidence that a vastly increased product of gold, 
plus the largest possible production of silver, would inflict injury 
upon mankind? Who can prove that the human race has suffered 
at any time or in any manner from an excess of the precious 
metals? Is it not rather the fact that every great outpouring of 
gold and silver upon the world has not only increased the pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind, but has given advancement to 
civilization, to liberty and to all the processes which uplift and 
bless the race? 


A FRENCH PLAN FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 


N eminent French economist, the Duc de Noailles, offers, in 
the ‘‘ Annals of the American Academy ’’ (Philadelphia), 
what he conceives to be a method of disposing of the question 
of bimetallism. He suggests that all attempts to fix a ratio 
between silver and gold shall be finally abandoned; that the 
nations shall agree upon a unit of weight for silver and a unit of 
weight for gold, and that each coin shall have the weight stamped 
upon it. Then silver can be used for exchanges with silver-using 
nations and gold for exchanges with gold-using nations. Silver 
will always have its ‘‘ market value;’’ there will be a ‘real, 
sound, truthful value to both gold and silver,’’ and silver 
can have free coinage without danger. ‘‘ Silver,’’ the Duke in- 
sists, ‘‘-is not entitled to the privilege of anything more than its 
real value; ’’ and, in his opinion, ‘‘ no human power ’’ could have 
prevented ‘‘ the fall of silver.”’ 

The chief value of this utterance is derived from the frank 
admission by the Frenchman that gold-monometallism will never 
be accepted as the final solution of the monetary problem. He is 
willing, therefore, to compromise upon a method of using the two 
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metals which will permit silver to be employed upon a basis of 
The Duke is sadly mistaken if he 
imagines that the bimetallists of the world will accept such a 


the market rate for silver. 
scheme. For, by what means is the value of silver to be deter- 
mined under the plan proposed ? By measurement in gold. Gold 
would still be standard money ; 


other things would be measured and by which the prices of all 


that is to say, money in which all 
other things would be fixed. But this is the very ground of the 
complaint of the bimetallists. The prevalent world-wide depres- 
sion of prices and the consequent inevitable distress are not pro- 
duced by the scarcity of silver money for purposes of exchange, 
although the enforced exclusion of silver from coinage may be 
productive of harm. ‘The depression is the result of the fixing of 
The French 
economist does not need to be informed, even if the thoughtless 


prices by gold, which is steadily gaining in value. 


multitude be ignorant, of the fact that the prices of commodities 
are determined by the relation of commodities to the whole body 
of money of final payment, which, in this country and in Europe, 
is gold alone. The need, therefore, is not merely that silver shall 
be used more largely in exchanges, but that the total volume of 
money of redemption shall be doubled by giving to silver all the 
qualities now possessed by the other metal. That is to say, we 
require now that which Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson 
provided in 1792: that ‘‘ the unit of value should rest upon both 
metals.’’ 

The fall of silver—or, what is the same thing, the rise of 
gold—was the result of legislative action, demonetizing silver. 
Beyond reach of successful dispute the change of the relation of 
the two metals was produced by such an action and could have 
At this moment 
silver is cheap relatively to gold solely because it has been dis- 
criminated against. Suppose there should be now general agree- 
ment to restore silver to its ancient place as standard money and 
to demonetize gold? Is it not certain that silver would rise in 
value as gold would fall? What then would be the ‘‘ market 
value’’ of gold but precisely what is now the ‘‘ market value’’ of 
silver as measured in standard money? This being an incontestible 


been prevented by the arrest of such action. 


fact, manifestly the evils produced by the demonetization of silver 
can be corrected only by the reverse action; that is to say, the re- 
monetization of silver. To adopt any other method must be to 
perpetuate the evils and to inflict permanent injury upon man- 
kind. The ‘‘real value’’ of silver is the value it would have 
under such restoration. The real value of an article cannot be 
determined until the conditions are normal and the article is per- 
mitted to perform all the functions to which it has always been 
applied. Silver as subsidiary money, or money valued by and re- 
deemable in gold, and silver as standard money, redeemable in 
nothing, but clothed fully with the debt-paying and value-meas- 
uring function, are two widely different things. To put the metal 
in One position or the other is as much within the reach of legis- 
lative power as is the giving to a piece of printed paper the func- 
tions of an instrunient of exchange. ‘The silver dollar was worth 
$1.03 when it was demonetized. Law has made it worth to-day 
not much more than fifty cents. 

The French theorist’s plan is likely, therefore, to find favor 
with nobody but gold-monometallists. But even they might 
shrink from one of the consequences of its acceptance. Many 
hundreds of millions of silver money, here and in Europe, are 
now in circulation at full par with gold, because the credit of the 
various governments sustains the value. Under the plan of the 
Duc de Noailles every bit of this money would fall to the value of 
the uncoined bullion. This would inflict upon the world a great 
contraction of its available currency, and would probably bring 
about a disastrous panic. Instead, therefore, of contributing to 





the advantage of mankind the proposed undertaking would in- 
tensify the evils from which we suffer and give full play to the 
destructive influences of the gold standard. ‘The civilized world | 
will try no experiments of that kind. Public sentiment in favor | 
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of the restoration of bimetallism in the truesense, with gold and 
silver the basis of all values, is rapidly gaining strength, and the 
next movement that shall be made away from existing conditions 
will be towards a standard of values composed of the two metals 
freely coined at a determined ratio. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS A LESSON FOR THE 
FIFTY-FOURTA. 

( N Monday last the most incompetent and mischievous Con- 

gress that ever assembled in the United States came to a 

welcome end. 





There have been far more dishonest, and also dis- 
orderly, Congresses, although the closingscenes of the session were 
disgraceful enough ; but a Congress more incapable of guarding 
the interests in its care, or of foreseeing the consequences of its 
own measures, we never have had. It has not placed upon the 
statute book a single act which contributes to the honor or the 
prosperity of the United States. Its legislation has been prompted 
and controlled by mistaken ideas of finance, unpatriotic as they 
were mischievous. Representing the country which has the most 
interest in the maintenance of the credit of silver, and in its co- 
ordinate use with gold in the currency of the world, it spent the 
opening months of the special session in giving that metal a most 
discrediting blow. Representing a nation which has created a 
great industrial system, by which the workingman was better paid 
than anywhere else in the world, and the people supplied with 
commodities of all kinds in the largest abundance and at reason- 
able rates, it spent the first regular session in destroying the condi- 
tions which made this possible, and in inviting the competition of 
{uropean capital and labor to the prostration of our industries. 
Its second regular session was spent in little else than futilities, 
apart from the passage of the appropriation bills. With the heart 
taken out of it by the results of the elections, it reassembled in 
December to waste its time, discuss measures nobody hoped to see 
passed, and speculate on the political chances. Even its proper 
and necessary business was so huddled into the last days of the 
session as to require the use of night and Sunday sessions. 

Partly this extraordinary incapacity was due to the fact that 
this was a Democratic Congress, the first that has met since the 
Southern delegations left their seats in 1861, and the last we are 
likely to see for another quarter of a century. In previous Con- 
gresses the Democrats have controlled one branch. In this case 
both branches and the President were of that political complexion. 
Now, the Democratic party of half a century back was a highly 
competent party. It knew how to drive the coach and keep the 
middle of the road, avoiding fads and extremes of all kinds. It 
had able leaders and a well-organized following; but the Demo- 
cratic party of to-day is the reverse of all this. JIong exclusion 
from power has made it the party of opposition and criticism. 
Eager grasping at the chances of return to power have put it at 
the mercy of theorists and extremists. Besides this, a change 
has come over the spirit of the American people, which the 
Democracy, as a whole, does not seem to be awake to. What 
was a Confederacy, trembling on the edge of its possible dissolu- 
tion, has become a compact, vigorous, self-assertive nation. But 
the Democrats have not ‘‘grown up with the country.’’ ‘Their 
diplomacy especially shows this. They recall the period before 
the war, and talk of European powers and what they want, as if 
we were still a second-rate country, which must keep out of their 
way as Aisop’s earthern pot gave a wide berth to the iron one. 

Such a party, put in charge of such a country, could not but 
blunder and ‘‘ descend to pusillanimous counsels,’’ as Bacon says. 
They have been so long out of touch with the actual life of the 
country, political and industrial, that they do not know how to 
manage its affairs. It is as though we had put a modern locomo- 
tive into the hands of a stage-driver. 

Another grave reason for the failure of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress was the size and composition of the majority in the House. 
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It is a good thing for a party not to have too many votes. A big 
majority is too often but a rope for it to hang itself. Such a ma- 
jority is not amenable to discipline; it furnishes patronage for 
time-wasting fads; it encourages political extravagance and indo- 
It necessarily is made up largely of green wood, and in 
this case the unseasoned element was much larger than it need 


lence. 


have been—even from old Democratic districts members of no ex- 
perience in public life were sent, while those won from the Republi- 
cans could contribute nothing else. It was, therefore, a rather 
bizarre body, where members came together with no proper ideas of 
what they could and they could not effect. And the performance 
was such as might have been expected. 

Precisely the same difficulty faces the Republicans in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. The far-seeing members of the party, both 
in Congress and out of it, are fearful that it will compete with its 
predecessor in incompetence and futility. It has the advantage 
by being controlled by the party which realizes that America is a 
nation, and which has been in touch with the national life for 
thirty years past. But the majority in the House is much too 
large for safety, and the proportion of unseasoned timber in it is 
very large. Not only are the districts won from the Democrats 
represented by men of no experience, but many of them send men 
who never would have been nominated if there had been any 
expectation of Republican success. The nominations simply 
went a-begging. 

What will the Republican leaders make out of such material ? 
How will they keep it from wasting the public time in chasing 
rainbows, orin passing bills which the hostile President is sure to 
veto? The situation is very embarrassing. The new Congress 
has been chosen to undo the work of its predecessor, and yet is 
unfitted to do so by the continuance of the veto power in a man 
who sympathizes with its predecessor’s work. It will be expected 
to accomplish a great deal more than it can. It will be sharply 
and bitterly condemned if it achieve nothing. Exactly what is 
possible the wisest political tactics will be needed to determine. 

If the new Congress find no better Republican leadership than 
the last, then it will accomplish little or nothing for the purposes 
the people had in view when they elected it. It is not possible 
to praise the conduct of the Republican opposition in the Fifty- 
third Congress. ‘They acted as politicians rather than as states- 
men—as men who6 were thinking of party success, when they 
should have been pleading for national interests. A statesman 
assumes always the authority of right reason over against vicious 
theories of policy. He assumes that all who hear him are on his 
side in that respect. He takes their opposition as a misunder- 
standing of the case, as Alexander Hamilton faced the hostile 
majority in the New York Constitutional Convention and con- 
verted it into a friendly majority. He spares no pains to explain 
and reiterate principle, and takes each separate clause of an offen- 
sive measure as a distinct illustration of what is to be avoided and 
what is to be done. The politician takes for granted that his 
opponents are incapable of logic, inaccessible to reason. He ac- 
cepts their opposition as a final fact, and bids them go on as they 
have begun. He looks only to the people in an election to redress 
the wrong, instead of arguing the case with their representatives. 

In the handling of the tariff, especially, the tactics of the 
politician were used by the Republican leaders. Are they 
capable of rising above that and dealing with currency and other 
problems in the spirit of statesmen? Can they bring their mob 
of members, their monstrous majority, into line for practical 
measures of popular relief? 
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Are they equal to a very trying | 


occasion—to the grave perils of a great political success, and the | 
| bullion value of gold is fixed by its coinage value. 


excited expectations attendant on it? We shall see. 


A TRADESMAN of Landberg, in Germany, has been fined for 
publishing an elegy on the Princess Bismarck, which wound up 
with a eulogy on his stock of goods. The editor of the paper in 
which the poem was published was also fined. 


| monetized. 
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GOLD AND SILVER AS MONE Y- 
THE PARITY. 


MAINTENANCE OF 





T is often said ‘‘that at the present time it is not possible to 
put silver back side by side with gold any more than it would 
be to put any other metal that was once used as money "’; and that 
‘‘what the bimetallists hold fast to, that the attempt to make 
silver and gold both money would make both steadier in price, is 
a pure assumption.’’ It is further said that any commodity is 
worth what it will fetch in the open market; that the price is 
fixed by the law of supply and demand, and that this law has 
fixed the price of silver at less than half of what it was formerly 
worth. 

Those who make these statements forget that the legislation 
that demonetized silver destroyed the demand for silver for coin- 
age purposes, except so far as required for subsidiary coin, and 
that the same legislation made gold the only legal tender. Con- 
sequently, gold had to do the work that was previously done jointly 
by the use of both silver and gold, the demand for silver fell and 
the demand for gold to take its place increased proportionately. 
The old ratio between the two metals was destroyed, because the 
demand for gold was made abnormally large and the demand for 
silver abnormally small. 

Open the mints of the world to the coinage of gold and 
silver at the old ratio, and the demand for silver will increase 
rapidly ; it will take the place of gold as money, and the latter 
metal will fall as silver rises until a parity is restored between 
them. If gold and silver are made legal tender interchangeably, 
the parity between them will be restored whether the ratio is fixed 
at 17 or 160r15to1. Thereason for this is plain. The demand 
for the cheaper would zzcrease and the demand for the dearer de- 
crease, and of necessity the price of one would rise and the other 
fall until they were both of equal price at the fixed ratio. If the 
supply of one should then temporarily fail, the demand for the 
other would be zzcreased, while the demand for the scarcer would 
be decreased until the parity was restored. The ratio of 16 to1 
has been fixed upon as just, because there are about sixteen 
pounds of silver in the world to one of gold. A special report of 
the Director of the Mint, recently made, shows the stock of gold 
in the world (at the rate of 16 to 1) to be $3,965,900,000, while 
the total stock of silver in the world is $4,055,700,000. 

The most important use of both metals is for coinage pur- 
poses, and, therefore, the great nations can control the relative 
demand for the two metals. Should they fix the ratio at 16 to 1 
there would be a great demand for silver for coinage purposes, 
until sixteen pounds was worth one of gold, while there would be 
no demand for gold as long as one pound of gold was worth more 
than sixteen pounds of silver. 

By merely enacting that both silver and gold are legal tender 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, in other words, that all contracts can be 
discharged in either metal, and that sixteen pounds of silver shall 
pay the same amount of debt as one pound of gold, and vice versa, 
the demand for gold for money (coinage) would cease as long as one 
pound of gold as bullion would buy more than sixteen pounds of 
silver would buy, and the demand for silver for coinage would be 
enormous until it was worth as much as bullion as when coined. 
As long as gold was worth more as bullion than as coin it would 
not be offered for coinage, and while silver was worth more as 
coin than as bullion it would not be sold as builion. While these 
conditions lasted the owner of gold would suffer a loss by having 
it coined, while the owner of silver would throw away a profit if 
he sold it as bullion. But these conditions could not last, for the 


The demand for gold in the arts would not hold up the price 
if the demand for coinage was stopped any more than the demand 
for silver in the arts held up the price of silver after it was de- 
‘hat governments can control the relative demand for 
gold and silver cannot be doubted, and it is perfectly plain that 
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if the demand for metal as money was transferred from gold to 
silver the price of silver would rise and that of gold fall until a 
parity was restored, thus equalizing the demand. Gold and silver 
might then rise and fall in value relatively to commodities, but 
the relative value of one to the other would remain unchanged. 

It is often asked, Who is going to get the difference between 
the bullion value and the coinage value of silver ? We reply, Open 
the mints of the great nations to silver and gold at the ratio of 16 
to 1 and the difference will disappear at once. 

But the United States cannot, ought not, to wait for interna- 
tional action, as we are not dependent on the action of other 
nations for our prosperity. Independent action is necessary. 
But as the individual act of the United States might not at once 
restore the parity, although there is no reason to doubt that the 
independent action of the United States would restore the parity 
in a short time, and as it might in the meantime have the effect 
of forcing gold out of circulation, thus further contracting our 
currency, we have proposed (letter of Editor, July 12, 1893) 
‘‘to admit to the mints of the United States for coinage silver 
bullion from mines of the United States of America upon payment 
by the owner of a seigniorage absorbing three-fourths of the differ- 
ence between the market (London) price and its value when 
coined ; and to admit foreign silver only for coinage purposes at 
a seigniorage absorbing all of the difference between the market 
(London) price and its value when coined.”’ 

This would not retard the re-establishment of the two metals 
on a parity and would have all the advantages of free coinage, 
which in fact it would soon become, for the silver produced in the 
United States would be withdrawn from the market and England, 
in order to supply the constant demands for her Eastern trade, would 
be forced to bid up the bullion price to the coinage price to obtain 
it. Butif, as many suppose, there would be a period of several 
weeks between the opening of the mints and the restoration of the 
parity, during which time gold would fall and silver rise in value, 
it has the advantage that while it gives the owner of bullion a fair 
protection and holds out an inducement to the miner, it retains 
the greater part of the profit in coinage, as long as there should 
be any, for the benefit of the whole people. It further would 
allay the fears and meet the approval of many bimetallists, and 
there is no reason why those who believe that the re-establishment 
of free coinage by the United States would restore the parity be- 
tween gold and silver at once should not look upon it as favor- 
ably as upon free coinage, for if upon the opening of the mints the 
coinage value of silver should at once become the market value, 
the retention of three-fourths of the seigniorage would be a harm- 
less safeguard, as it would at once become inoperative. 


NOTHING MADE IN VAIN. 


HERE is no fragrant flower that blows 
On shady brink or fertile plain, 
That hides its head so no man knows 
The rifted rock whereon it grows, 
Or where ’tis hid, as on he goes, 
That ever bloomed and died in vain. 


There is no song of warbling bird, 
No gentle note, no mellow strain, 
No oft-repeated, trusting word, 
A sign of hope, true or absurd, 
Although by eager ears unheard, 
That ever was sung or said in vain. 


There is no star that shines at night, 
Unseen, unknown in his domain, 

So far away that in its might, 

It fails to send to us its light, 

Although it be intensely bright, 
That ever glowed or shone in vain. 


There is no throbbing, pulsing heart, 
That beats a march in life’s dull train, 
That e’er has felt the thrilling smart 
From Cupid’s shy, unerring dart 
Which he to mortal can impart, 
That ever beat or throbbed in vain. 


J. BUCHANAN SIDERS. 
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WOMAN'S WAYS. 


OME women would rather shiver in a big-sleeved cloth cloak 
than be comfortable in a narrow-sleeved sealskin. 
OK 


Woman suffragists have won a victory in the Assembly at 
Sacramento. An amendment to kill the Spencer bill providing 
for woman suffrage was defeated by a vote of 48 to 23. 

*K 2 

King Alexander of Servia wants to marry the Princess 
Sibylle of Hesse; but old Mr. and Mrs. Hesse, or whatever their 
name is, wish to wait two years to see if the King is a smart 
enough Alex to keep his throne. Mr. and Mrs. Hesse know their 
business. 

* 

For a short, hard cough, if, as sometimes happens, one must 
be in trim for the role of hostess, somebody suggests to boil a 
sliced lemon in white sugar until it forms a thick candy; a spoon- 
ful of this decoction taken every fifteen minutes for an hour or 
two before the necessity for talking comes will stop the cough and 
clear the voice very satisfactorily. 


*K ok 


It is well for the surpliced singers of the feminine gender in 
New York that they do not belong in the diocese of Bishop 
Paret, of Maryland. He says to an inquiring clergyman: ‘‘The 
Bishop does not encourage the vesting of women singers. He 
most earnestly hopes that the fashion will not spread.’’ But he 
does not give his reasons for objecting. 

*K 3k 


Mrs. Antonio de Navarro (Mary Anderson) is reported as 
saying that, so far from feeling the longing to return to the stage 
professed by so many actresses who have quitted it, she now 
regards it with positive dislike. She advises girls against going 
on the stage, and rejoices that by her remonstrance she has 
deterred twenty or thirty girls from becoming members of ‘‘ the 
profession.’”’ 

* 
* 

Here is an interesting idea for the housewife who is troubled 
with the aggravating flies flourishing in her furnace-heated 
rooms long after cold weather is supposed to have destroyed 
them. The suggestion comes from abroad that the fragrant 
geranium—the old-fashioned rose geranium beloved by our grand- 
mothers—keeps flies away. A moderate-sized geranium of this 
variety is said to be so disagreeable to flies that they avoid its 
neighborhood, and two or three of these plants in a room will 
drive them out altogether. 

*K 
ok 

Here is good news for the Niobes. A prominent physician 
says that a capacity for tears—abundant, warm and ready ones— 
is one of the surest preservatives of feminine beauty. It is a 
grievous mistake to think that tears can injure the sweetest eyes 
or dig furrows in any face when their rain is fresh and most 
frequent. They are the natural outlet of emotion, a sort of 
liquid lightning rod in which excitement and passion are most 
easily and rapidly dissipated. Sweet Alice, who wept at a frown, 
retained until late in her career rounded contours, unfurrowed 
brows, dimpled lips, shining eyes and her hair so brown. So do 
nearly all weeping women who can let rivers of hot salt tears 
course down over their cheeks. 


* 


A microscope belonging to Marie Antoinette has been re- 
cently discovered in a city in the center of France and a photo- 
graph of it reproduced in a number of ‘‘ LZ’ Art /nternational.”’ 
A little before her marriage, the young Archduchess of Austria 
expressed the strange desire of possessing a microscope. When 
asked what she intended to do with it, she answered with a sad 
smile: ‘‘ I would like to see my happiness, which is so small that 
I cannot see it with the naked eye.’’ That microscope, which 
was incased in a delicate little box, and bore the mark, ‘‘ Angelo 
Gozzi, Optician at Parme, 1752,’’ figured among her wedding 
‘‘corbeille’’ or presents. It was constructed according to the 
directions of Dr. Lieberkuhn, who had made many improvements 
in the microscope, invented in 1590 by a spectacle maker of Mid- 
dleburg, Zacharie Jansen, and its magnifying properties are nearly 
as good as those of the latest manufactured microscope, 
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OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TIRADES OF THE GOLD PRESS. 








A REJOINDER TO A “TRIBUNE” EDITORIAL BY A PROMINENT PHILA- 
DELPHIAN, WHICH THAT PAPER HAS NOT YET PUBLISHED. 
MARCH 4, 1895. 
To THE EpIror OF THE 777bune, NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir: Your editorial in 77zbune of March 3d, headed 
‘*Silver—In Brief,’’ seems to meet a long-felt want, inasmuch as it 
appears to formulate the platform upon which all who are not 
‘‘silver lunatics’? must stand to merit the confidence of the only 
honest money people of the earth who now pose as gold-mono- 
metallists. 

SILVER—IN BRIEF. 


The Senate will not touch the silver question this year, but 
will leave it until later. A good friend of the 77zbune writes re- 
specting the British agreement to a conference, ‘‘ Do not let up 
because of this help to the silver men.’’ ‘That the position of the 
Republican party is misapprehended is important; the 777bune 
can take care of itself. 


If lam right in this estimate of your article you no doubt 
will be quite willing to shed more light on the subject by explain- 
ing some of the thoughts which your article has brought to the 
mind of one who ‘‘thinks he thinks’’ on all subjects which bear 
on his business welfare and happiness, and with this hope in my 
mind I beg you will give what follows the consideration it merits, 
whether this takes the shape of a Aosttive acknowledgment of 
ordinary intelligence in the inquiries and a sincere desire on 
your part to instruct, or the negative (by ignoring my letter) ac- 
knowledgment that my communication is so ‘‘idiotic’’ as to put 
it beneath your notice. 

1. It is a bad thing for the whole world that its money me- 
tallic basis has been reduced more than half by the action of Ger- 
many and other nations disusing silver. The cost to the commer- 
cial nations has been much larger than anybody at this time can 
estimate. 

Proposition No. r of your article herewith attached states the 
case most clearly and seems to be incontrovertible. 


2. Our good friends, the silver lunatics, do not stop to note 
that a silver dollar, when coined without limit by the United 
States, would be worth only 50 cents or less, and they forget that 
international agreement is necessary to make the silver in the 
form of coin worth more than the silver in the form of bullion. 
The Treasury cannot make that change, the government cannot, 
England cannot, no other nation can, and it can only be effected 
by the consent of the civilized world. 


Proposition No. 2 starts in well with ‘‘Our good friends,’’ 
but plunges badly when it calls these friends ‘‘the silver lunatics.’’ 
Why are they lunatics? 

Then it takes another queer plunge when it assumes that 
silver under any possible contingency can be ‘‘coined without 
limit by the United States,’’ so that altogether its assurance that 
the silver dollar when coined would be worth only 50 cents or less 
is rather foggy. 

The necessity for an international agreement ‘‘to make the 
silver in the form of coin worth more than the silver in the form 
of bullion’’ is only true so far as such value applies to INTER- 
NATIONAL exchange. Each country can act for itself just as 
each country now acts for itself in the matter of all other com- 
modities, through tariff or customs laws and rates of exchange. 

3. It is simply idiotic now, as it has been for years, to pro- 
pose that the United States alone should let all the world unload 
its silver on our Treasury. 

Proposition No. 3. This use of the word ‘‘idiotic’’ seems to 
be a little harsh and would be quite unnecessary if the proposi- 
tion did not suppose an impossibility to start with. 

The use of silver as a money metal is as necessary to the 
welfare of other producing countries as it is to ours, and what- 
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ever ‘‘idiocy’’ may be developed in considering this phase of the 
question would, in my opinion, come from the assumption that 
these countries would denude themselves of their necessary silver. 
With what would they supply its place? A vacuum? 

4. The thing wanted is not gold-monometallism. Stupid 
men attribute all the fall during the last twenty years in prices to 
the disuse of silver, shutting their eyes to the progress in the arts 
and sciences. But the narrow monetary basis of gold alone is not 
healthy and is not safe. It is infinitely better than silver-mono- 
metallism, and infinitely better than a wreck of the currency on 
the notion that payments in silver are satisfactory. 


Proposition No. 4. Truly the thing wanted is not gold-mono- 
metallism, but what we are being forced to accept, whether we 
want it or not. And is not this compulsion aided and abetted by 
such articles as yours, in which inquirers after the truth are called 
silver ‘‘lunatics,’’ ‘‘idiots,’’ ‘‘ stupid men,’’ etc., etc., who as- 
sume that the fall in prices is caused by the demise of silver, 
etc., etc. ? 

You admit that the narrow basis of gold alone is not healthy 
and is notsafe. Then why bespatter with billingsgate all those who 
are trying to combat according to the lights they have this ‘‘ un- 
healthy ’’ and ‘‘ unsafe ’’ 
Would it not be better to enter into acalm and intelligible analysis 
of the questions pro and con ? 

You state further that gold-monometallism is infinitely better 
than silver-monometallism. Now what are your proofs for-this 
What is metal money used for, anyway? ‘That is to 
Is it not the little springs or basis of 
exchange between producers and traders located where danks are 
unknown, and where the individual transactions are so small that 


monetary basis, this ONE-money idea ? 


assertion ? 
say, what is its chief use ? 


gold could not be subdivided into coins of any commercial use ? 


Then why is go/d-monometallism infinitely better than sé/ver- 
monometallism ? 

5. Practical remedies are the thing for which Europe and 
America wait. Half measures on either side, extreme measures 
on either side, are merely foolish. 

Proposition No. 5. ‘‘ Practical remedies are the things for 
which Europe and America wait.’’ Why should we wait? Al- 
ready such measures have been proposed and ignored or rejected. 
‘* Half measures on either side,’’ etc., etc. Now, half a loaf is 
always better than no bread. We have called upon our elected 
legislators and executives for bread and they have given us stones. 

What did our old-fashioned AMERICANS in Boston wait for 
when they dumped some tea in Boston harbor ? 

The money bully, like all other bullies, is a coward at heart, 
and only needs to see an honest determination to COMPEL him to 
‘* play fair.’’ Then he sees his true interest, and will gladly join 
us in our endeavor and desire to make the “‘ half loaf’’ full size. 


6. International agreement to use silver as part of thé basis 
for all paper issues is the one possibility that is helpful. Mere 
coinage of silver is stupid ; nobody wants more silver coin. But 
when the world finds out how to base its paper circulation on gold 
and silver both, it will soive the problem and will bless everybody 
except the bondholders. The United States ought to be repre- 
sented in every endeavor to find such a solution, but it ought not 
to be represented by the lunatics who fancy that silver coinage by 
the United States alone will be of any use. 


Proposition No. 6. ‘‘ International agreement,’’ etc., ete. In- 
ternational agreement in this, as in all other matters, can be com- 
pelled, but never can be induced or coaxed into existence. 

Coinage of silver is not stupid, because it forms a metallic 
basis (sanctioned by usage for ages) of exchange or for the redemp- 
tion of all paper issued against it. 

The millennium is not yet on hand. So each country will 
have to do with silver and gold just as it does with all other com- 
modities, viz., legislate upon them in the manner best suited to 
their own interests and paying in tariff or rate of exchange for 
the luxury of international commerce just what it is worth to 
each—no more, no less. 
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Any endeavor to find one international unit of value will soon 
prove futile, because the PRODUCER must BORROW and the LENDER 
will lend where he can get the largest or the safest return for his 
money commodity ; therefore it appears to me to be about time in 
the study of this question to quit billingsgate and hysterics, and 
get down to ordinary, everyday common sense, such as the plain 
people of the land can understand. Ask your ‘ good friend ’’ 
whose letter called forth the article I have written about what he is 
afraid of; and, if you can do so, let us know why he wrote as one 
having authority when he commanded you, ‘‘ Do not let up be- 
cause of this help to the silver men.’’ 

Yours most respectfully, 
Joun H. LORIMER. 
‘‘A sincere admirer of the 77zbune.’’ 
** 2k 
EASTERN RIP VAN WINKLES. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: Occasionally a paragraph appears in Eastern 
papers that at some remote point of a Southern State a man has 
emerged from the mountains, or the woods, or the swamps, and 
learned for the first time that the war is over and the Confederacy 
a thing of the past. There are numerous representatives of this 
class of mind in the East in the shape of men who still hold the 
belief that the whole silver question is merely a deep-laid scheme 
and cunning device on the part of silver mine owners in order to 
get a fictitious price for their silver at the national expense, and 
that bimetallism is purely a sectional question of the silver-pro- 
ducing States. They have remained in this state of lamentable 
ignorance largely in consequence of the willful and perverse 
blindness or misrepresentations of the owners and controllers of 
the leading Eastern newspapers, from which these modern Rip 
Van Winkles obtain their ideas on current problems. They 
exemplify the passage: ‘‘ Eyes have they, but they see not; ears 
have they, but they hear not: neither do they understand.”’ 

Let us see what is going on, not only outside the silver-pro- 
ducing States, but altogether outside the United States. 

In Great Britain, Manchester and the surrounding country is 
the greatest manufacturing district on earth. Within a radius of 
forty-five miles from the center of Manchester there is, according 
to the last census, a population of 7,000,000, all directly or indi- 
rectly dependent on manufacturing and in no way interested in 
silver mining. Manchester is the hot-bed of bimetallism in Great 
Britain, and was the birthplace and cradle of the Bimetallic 
League, which now has its headquarters in London. ‘‘ Men of 
light and leading ’’ in Great Britain, who do not have a dollar in- 
vested in silver mines, are increasingly recognizing the fact that 
the demonetization of silver and the enhanced value of gold is 
the malady from which British agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce are suffering, and the membership of the League is being 
rapidly increased with land owners, manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, professional men and others, from all political parties, 
for bimetallism is in no sense a party or sectional question. 
Branches of the League are also being established in other large 
cities and in far off New Zealand and Australia. The organized 
wage-earners also are taking active steps, the United Textile 
Factory Workers having voted $2,500 to the funds of the Bime- 
tallic League. 

What are New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other large 
Eastern cities doing in the matter? Having the wool pulled over 
their eyes by the great Eastern dailies controlled by the American 
colleagues of the Hebrew financial kings of Europe, or following 
the lead of political charlatans and tricksters. 

In Germany, as in Great Britain, they are increasingly real- 
izing that their agriculture, manufactures and commerce are also 
suffering from the single gold standard. France has always favored 
bimetallism. Holland, Belgium and other countries only await 
the signal from England to favor it. 

Intelligent statesmen also realize the fact that the recent 
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considerable increase in the production of gold will in nowise 
solve the question. La Reforme Economique, a new French jour- 
nal, says: 

‘We hold that so long as international bimetallism is not adopted, gold 
discoveries in the Transvaal and elsewhere cannot raise prices. The reason 
of this is very simple: one-third of the universe in the future, as in the pres- 
ent, will wish to be paid in gold, while the two other thirds will only be able 
to pay in silver. We do not believe in the fall in the price of gold, because 
the action of gold is suspended nowhere, and all the gold discovered immedi- 
ately becomes of the same value as the gold already in circulation ; so that 
we cannot see in the new discoveries any motives for renouncing the idea of 
establishing bimetallism.”’ 

On the other hand, in the silver-standard countries, such as 
Japan, business is prosperous and at the expense of the former 
export trade from gold-standard Europe. The British Consul at 
Hakodate, in the Island of Yezzo, Japan, says : 

‘‘ The broad fact revealed by the statistics is that whilst the industry and 
home trade of the island is prospering apace, the foreign trade is declining. 
A concrete case serves to indicate in what direction the cause is to be looked 
for. Seven years ago, when this port was supplied with water works, some 
1,500 tons of iron pipes were imported from England at a cost of £4-4s., 
then equal to $28 aton. This year, owing to the rapid growth of the town, 
a second parallel line of pipes is required, and, if ordered from England, 
the cost will be £8, equal to $40 a ton, the value of silver as against com- 
modities in this country having in the interval remained virtually the same. 
No wonder that the native manufacture of iron pipes is being pushed on 
amain. And this isan example of what is going on all along the line of 
imports from England and the West. The chasm between the two masses 
of the world’s currency, created by the West’s recent expulsion of silver, is 
acting asa subtle, automatic protective tariff to the silver-using countries of 
the East, checking, on the one side, the growth of the trade, and changing, 
on the other, the natural economic course of ifdustries.”’ 

For instance, while cotton manufacturing in England and 
Europe is stagnant or declining, that of Japan is growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

The British Consul at Shanghai, China, shows that the de- 
monetization of silver has had the effect, firstly, of causing a 
loss to producers in gold-using countries, and a corresponding 
gain to producers in silver-using countries ; secondly, of giving a 
strong stimulus to silver-using countries to establish manufactures 
of their own, and compete with gold-using countries ; and, thirdly, 
of gradually transferring the seat of all the great industries from 
gold-using to silver-using countries. He states that the only way 
of arresting these increasing evils is to return to the international 
bimetallism that existed up to 1873. 

There is a Bimetallic League at Shanghai, and European 
residents in the far East are being aroused to the enormous im- 
portance to them of the re-establishment of bimetallism in the 
West. 

The President of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, at the last annual meeting of the company, said : 

‘‘It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that great changes are 
operating, and are likely to operate, in the countries in which we have our 
principal intercourse, in consequence of the great cheapness of silver rela- 
tive to the value of gold. Even at the present moment Bombay has become, 
in a great measure, the rival to Manchester. In Japan, with their splendid 
supply of coal, they were at the commencement of this war making enor- 
mous strides in cotton manufacture and in manufactures of other kinds. In 
Shanghai the same system, the same enterprise had been commenced on a 
large scale, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that this low value of 
silver, if it continues, must tend to check exports from Europe to those 
countries, and must stimulate industrial and manufacturing activity in the 
far East. It is impossible to foresee to what this may eventually tend; but 
there may possibly be in this room at the present moment some gentleman 
young enough to live to see P. and O. ships built on the banks of the Yang- 
Tse-Kiang instead of on the banks of the Clyde, or the Tees or the Tyne.”’ 

A leading paper in India says that the conviction in that 
great country is stronger now than ever that, unless silver be 
dealt with as a world-wide question, silver-using countries will be 
compelled to adopt several forms of protection against England 
and other gold-standard countries, and to establish their own in 
dustries to a still greater exclusion of European manufactures, and 
that the movement in this direction by Japan will be followed 
everywhere, 
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Other cases could be cited, but the above are sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Is it not evident that if America would declare unequivocally 
for bimetallism, she would not only give her own internal trade a 
great impetus, as we see in the silver-using countries, but would 
also place herself in close touch at once with the silver-using 
countries of the world and secure a large portion of their immense 
foreign trade, hitherto monopolized by gold-standard European 
countries. 
England on the enormous trade of the Orient, to say nothing of 
that of the silver-standard republics of Central and Southern 
America, and England, in the interests of her toiling millions, 
would be absolutely compelied immediately to come off her pedes- 
tal and follow suit. 

America, as the leading debtor nation and at the same time 
the nation possessing the greatest and most diversified resources, 
and, therefore, the most self-dependent nation, holds the key of 
the situation to-day, the leading trump card, in fact, and only 
needs statesmen of the Abraham Lincoln type, with brains, and 
nerve, and honesty, and patriotism enough to play such trump 
card, ‘‘ the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at 
a ratio of 16 to 1,’’ towin the game and capture the stakes on the 
world’s table. THoMAS TONGE. 

Denver, Colorado. 


In newspaper parlance, she would thereby ‘‘ scoop ’”’ 


*L* 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 
To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: With the balance of trade in our favor last year 
of $152,000,000, we exported $81,000,000 of gold and $36,500,000 
of silver, which, added to the balance in our favor, make $269,- 
500,000 which in money and produce have gone from us in one year. 

Did the gold go out because of the excess of silver coin in the 
country? Can the single gold-standard advocates explain it upon 
any other theory than that it went abroad to pay debts, which, 
whether made payable in gold or coin, are paid with gold? Will 
they dare assert that if we had not had a single dollar of silver 
coin in the United States a dollar less of gold would have been 
exported ? 

The amount of gold which goes abroad is not affected by the 
amount of silver in the United States, because the gold goes to 
pay debts payable in gold, and on such obligations gold or its 
equivalent would be demanded by our foreign creditors, that 
being their standard money, while our silver coin has no recog- 
nition in their financial system, and whether we had $1,000,000 
or $1,000,000,000 of silver coin in the United States, the foreign 
holders of our gold obligations would demand gold. Gold is 
worth no more there than here, and will never leave this country 
while it is worth more here, or only the same, as in Europe, ex- 
cept to pay debts. 

This is a proposition that no one at all familiar with the laws 
of trade and commerce will controvert, and yet in the face of this 
axiomatic truth the advocates of a single gold standard assert 
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that the free coinage of silver would drive gold from the country ; | 


and others of them attempt to maintain, also, the inconsistent 
proposition that the free coinage of silver here would run gold to 
a premium. 

If this should be the effect, foreigners would certainly not 
come here to buy it at a premium, paying for it more than it is 
worth in Europe, and it is equally certain that no citizen of the 
United States, holding gold, would send it to Europe for sale for 
less than its worth here. 


There must, it is said, be an end to all things, and, sooner or | 
later, the sale of gold bonds to replenish the Treasury with gold | 


must cease. When will that be? Surely when those in authority 


become convinced, as long since they should have been, that while 
gold bonds are sold and our obligations payable in coin are paid 
in gold, the gold will be withdrawn from the Treasury just as it 
has been for the past two years, 
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The time will never come if the policy pursued by the two 
last administrations be adhered to, when the gold reserve in the 
Treasury can be kept up to the maximum, except by borrowing 
gold; and how humiliating to a citizen of the United States that 
his government, which has within its jurisdiction the richest 
country and the most enterprising population on the globe, should 
be a constant borrower ! 

Is any man so blind as not to perceive that our ship of State 
is drifting, like a disabled steamer, liable at any moment to be 
driven upon rocks that will wreck her ? 

From week to week, from month to month, from year to 
year, the administration has been adopting temporary expedients, 
mere experiments which, so far from alleviating, have only aggra- 
vated our financial distress. 

A quarter of a century ago, before the unholy crusade and 
conspiracy against silver, we had no such trouble. The govern- 
ment had then just emerged from one of the most destructive 
wars in all history, and yet the country was prosperous, and the 
government strong and its credit good abroad and at home. 


We owe, to-day, less than England or France, and yet we are 
struggling likea fish in a trammel net, and every effort to escape but 
fastens us more securely inthe meshes. Let the government cease 
to redeem with gold our obligations payable at its option in sil- 
ver or gold. Redeem all such obligations with silver coin, and 
coin all the silver brought to the mints for coinage. Authorize 
and require the national banks, while in existence, to have a cir- 
culation equal to the value of the securities deposited by them 
with the government. So adjust the duties on imports that the 
revenue from that source will be sufficient to defray the current 
expenses of the government. That is what and all we need to 
make this the most prosperous country and the most powerful 
government on the earth. Not silver coinage, or an excess of 
silver coin, in the United States produced the financial difficulties 
with which we are struggling, but, the obligations which the 
governments, State and Federal, and municipal and railroad and 
other corporations have executed, payable in gold, have brought 
about all our financial distress, and closing the mints against sil- 
ver has not had the slightest tendency to better our condition, 
but has made it worse. This is not theory or conjecture. In 
1873 our mints were practically closed against silver, and from 
that day to this all farm products have depreciated in value, and 
business stagnation and bankruptcy have ensued. 

Not only in the United States, but in Europe, have these re- 
sults followed the demonetization of silver, and the people of the 
commercial nations of Europe are clamoring for a return to bi- 
metallism. If the single gold standard is what is to relieve us 
from our financial troubles, why has it not averted them in 
Europe? Why does Germany long to'get from under it? Soli- 
tary and alone, England, in 1816, demonetized silver, and we are 
as able to-day to restore silver to the position it occupied in our 
financial system, prior to 1873, as England was, nearly eighty 
years ago, to demonetize it. 

Germany or France might well hesitate to take such a step 
alone. The great commercial nations of Europe are in close 
proximity to each other, whereas the United States is separated 
from them by thousands of miles of sea, and all the governments 
of this Continent make free use of silver, hence we can adopt bi- 
metallism and return to the free coinage of silver without waiting 
for the co-operation of European governments. 

This, say some, would put us upon a silver basis, and reduce 
us to the condition of Mexico. Those who make this suggestion 
overlook the difference between the United States and Mexico. 
We produce more than we consume. The balance of trade, as 
against the world, is in our favor. If our gold obligations were 
extinguished, we would drain Europe of gold. Mexico is in a 
different condition. She buys more than she sells, and has to 
dicker with those of whom she purchases to get her coin off on 
the best terms possible. 
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She has comparatively no gold, and must pay for what she 
buys with her silver at such value as her creditors choose to put 
upon it. 

The United States has both gold and silver, and, producing 
both, draws gold from abroad for the produce she exports. 

If we owed no gold obligations held abroad, there would be 
a constant flow of gold from Europe tothis country. But for our 
indebtedness abroad, the $152,000,000 balance of trade in our 
favor last year would have brought to us that amount of gold 
coin, or its equivalent, and the gold exported would have re- 
mained here. 

We have but to make provision to meet the interest on those 
obligations and the principal, as it becomes due, to place our- 
selves independent of all nations on the money question, and can 


coin for the use of our own people silver, gold and copper, or | 


issue certificates, which, to the people of the United States, will 
answer every purpose of money. 
I do not impugn the motives of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Carlisle. 


They are both honest and patriotic, and, I believe, have the best | 


interests of the country at heart. The official acts of public men, 
however, are legitimate subjects of criticism, but the criticism 
need not be offensive, and one reviewing them should do it ina 
spirit of fairness and candor, not spitefully and maliciously. 

Men may, and do honestly, differ on the silver question, as on 
all others of a political complexion. I am fully convinced that 
the free coinage of silver, and the payment of all our obligations 
with silver, which by the terms of the contract may be so dis- 
charged, will relieve the country of the financial distress which is 
prevalent throughout the United States. 

The repeal of the Sherman act, and the repeated sale of gold 
bonds to replenish the Treasury with gold, have failed to produce 
the beneficial results predicted. Those experiments have been 
fairly tried, and should now be abandoned. An individual who, 
every time he is called upon to pay a debt, has to borrow it on 
mortgage or collaterals, will ultimately be driven to the wall, and 
a government in fhe same condition will finally suffer the same 
fate. H. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


HER VOICE. 


WEET as the murmur of the trembling string, 
Which sighs again beneath the bow’s caress ; 

Sweet as the earliest breath of timid Spring, 
When brooks and breezes wake to joyfulness. 


Sweet as the ocean’s endless harmony, 
Where restless breakers fret the idle sand ; 
Or song of birds, which worship newborn day ; 
Songs which we love, but cannot understand. 


Oh, man! Oh, piteous vulgar clod of clay ! 

Her voice—I must confess—my pen be steady— 
Has sounded sweetest when I heard her say 

In angel accents: ‘‘ Dear, the dinner’s ready.”’ 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


eterno Peerage for 1895 shows that during the past year 
only four new baronies have been created. 


* 
Forage made up in the form of bricks is being tried by the 
French war office. The bricks are made of hay, oats and bran in 
cakes as hard as a board, and can be handled easily. 
#2 
A deputation from the London County Council has appeared 


before the British Postmaster-General to advocate a reduction of 
telephone rates in London to £10 (or $50) per annum. 


* 
Typhoid fever cannot be transmitted by sewer gas, is the re- 


port of the experts to the London Common Council. The bacilli 
of the disease, also, find it hard to live in town sewage. 
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Marshal Canrobert’s death revives the fact that it was he who 
commented on the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava by 
saying, ‘‘ C’est magnifique ; mais ce n’est pas la guerre.”’ 
ie 


ao 
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In Holland it is customary, when there is infectious disease 
in a house, to notify the fact to intending visitors and the public 
generally by tying a piece of white rag round the bell-handle. 


In 1875 the price of silver was 5712 pence per ounce, now it 
is 2714 pence; copper was then £84 ton, now it is £42; tin, 
which in 1885 was £95 a ton, is now 461. ‘Tinplates have 
dropped twenty per cent. 


The sword worn by General Wolfe at the capture of Quebec, 
in 1759, has been purchased by J. C. Patterson, Canadian Minister 
of Militia, from its owner, Major Dunn, of London, who used it 
in the charge of Balaklava. 

3K 

Spain has just ordered that all steamers flying the Spanish 
flag or subsidized by the government shall in future carry none 
but Spanish engineers. The prevailing practice is to carry at 
least two British engineers, and formerly all were British. 


“KK 
* 


Mr. Patrick Boyle Smollet, the last of the Smollets of Bonhill, 
and a direct descendant of the author of ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle ’’ and 
‘‘ Roderick Random,’’ died recently, aged ninety-two. He had 
represented Dumbartonshire and Cambridge in Parliament. 





In the last thirty years the population of Scotland has in- 
creased thirty-three per cent.; in the large towns and cities the 
increase has been one hundred and forty-three per cent.; in the 
rural districts there has been a decrease of twenty-eight per cent. 


*_*K 


* 
At the yachting exhibition in London is shown a ‘‘ combined 
ship’s buoy.’’ It is carried on deck, and when the ship sinks it 
floats and records at once the hour and minute of the disaster. It 
then automatically fires rockets, burns blue lights, shows a lamp 
and rings a bell. 
Kye 
Babu Pratap Chander Roy, who translated the Mahabharata 
into English, died recently in Calcutta. Ninety-two parts of his 
translation have already appeared, and only eight remain to be 
published. The work is eight times as long as the ‘‘ Iliad’’ and 
‘* Odyssey ’’ combined. 
* 


In a recent lecture on ‘‘ India and Its Women ’’ a Mr. Clarke, 
of Calcutta, declared that the prevailing notions of woman’s con- 
dition in India were erroneous, and that the women of India went 
on pilgrimages and to bathing ghats as freely as their English 
sisters attended flower shows. 

LK 

A statue of Robert Burns’ Highland Mary is to be erected on 
the Firth of Clyde, on the rocks in front of the ruins of Dunoon 
Castle, not far from the farmhouse where Mary was born. It is 
hoped that the statue can be unveiled on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Burns, July 21, 1896. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
[FOR THE AMERICAN} 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1895. 

RESIDENT CLEVELAND is reported by Senator Voorhees 
as having said to the Committee of Notification that he 
tendered his congratulations to Congress on the conclusion of its 
labors. This remarkable statement of the President will become 
the subject of much criticism in the near future. It is thus that 
the President proclaims to the nation his congratulations on the 

finishing or ending of a thing called Congress. 
When the people chose the Fifty-third Congress, thay confi- 
dently expected it to carry out some of the pledges made in the 
national platform of 1892, in section 7, of which the following 


paragraph appears ; 
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‘* We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discriminating against either metal or charge for mint- 


” 


age. 


We suppose that the President has reference to this clause of 
the platform under which he was elected, as well as other por- 
tions of the same, when he refers to the conclusion of the work 
of the Fifty-third Congress. It will only be necessary to notice 
how well this paragraph was respected and carried out by the 
Fifty-third Congress. 

On the assembling of Congress in August, 1893, the first 
measure introduced in the House, among other things, provided 
that the mints of the United States should be closed to the stand- 
ard silver dollar, and now, after the special and two regular ses- 
sions have come to an end, covering a period of almost sixteen 
months of continuous effort, Congress adjourns without the re- 
opening of the Mint to the standard silver dollar; or, in other 
words, without placing upon the statute books a single word, 
sentence or statute by which silver is again to become standard 
money. ‘The President ought to have congratulated the Fifty- 
third Congress on their having accomplished that which they had 
not promised, and for having failed to perform that which they 
were solemnly pledged to do. 

During the closing week of the session the Democratic 
friends of free silver attempted to make a national demonstration 
in Washington, with a view of saving the remnant of the Demo- 
cratic party by a further attempt to keep it before the country as 
the friend of silver, but Mr. Bland, of Missouri, Mr. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, and Mr. Bailey, of Texas, failed utterly in making any 
impression upon the members of the Bimetallic League, who were 
assembled here looking towards the strengthening of any move- 
ment under the name or leadership of the Democrats. 

The people of this country demanded of the professed friends 
of silver who constituted the body of the Fifty-third Congress to 
explain, first, if with eighty majority in the lower House of Con- 
gress they were not able to pass some legislation favorable to 
silver, how much majority do they expect in the future necessary 
to secure this promised end? In other words, if a political party 
placed in power by a two-thirds majority in Congress is not able 
to keep its platform pledges to the people, what claim has it for 
further consideration? Mr. Bland has been severely arraigned by 
the friends of silver within the last few days as having abandoned 
the cause of silver for the cause of Democracy in an hour when 
victory might have been won for the white metal. 


The friends of silver scored a great victory in the last contest 
of the session on the monentary question, by securing a majority 
in both branches of the delegates to the proposed International 
Conference. On the part of the House, Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, 
and Mr. Culberson, of Texas, are well-known silver men. Mr. 
Hitt, of Illinois, is unquestionably a bimetallist. In the Senate, 
Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, Mr. Teller, of Colorado, and Mr. Daniels, 
of Virginia, are all committed to the free coinage of silver. It is 
presumed that the President will appoint three gold-monometal- 
lists, notwithstanding which the commission as made up would be 
largely in favor of the rehabilitation of silver on a creditable basis 
to our government. 


The public debt statement issued during the week shows the 
amount of gold reserve in the Treasury to be $87,085,000. While 
the public debt statement is not increased by the amount of the 
last sale of bonds, amounting to $62,000,000, the gold received 
from such sales in part has been credited to the gold reserve. It 
is not a fact of much comfort to Mr. Cleveland with his experi- 
ments in gold-monometallism to publish to the country at large at 
this time, after the enormous increase of $162,000,000 of an inter- 
est-bearing debt, necessary to maintain his pet measure, that the 
reserve is to-day $13,000,000 below the point established by a 
Treasury regulation. It is the concensus of opinion among public 
men that this $87,000,000 will soon disappear, and that the 
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Treasury will be struggling within the next five months with a 
greater problem than has ever confronted it, but at the same time 
there is a general feeling of hopefulness that something may avert 
this further calamity so that business may proceed undisturbed 
for a short time, whereby relief may come to the millions who are 
now suffering. 

The advocates of gold-monometallism were placed at a dis- 
advantage during the last week in a private controversy where the 
following facts were drawn out: it was asserted on the part of a 
prominent gold-monometallist that if the mints were open to the 
free coinage of silver, the country would be flooded to such an 
extent with silver dollars that there would be a further deprecia- 
tion of the white metal. The disputant demanded to know where 
this silver was located; where was it stored; who owned it; what 
record, if any, was there in existence that would point to its loca- 
tion or ownership; to which the gold-monometallist was unable 
to reply, saying that he did not know that there was any silver 
outside of the Treasury of the United States that was now ready 
for the mints. 

This statement is worthy of consideration and needs to be 
given wide circulation, for there is no authority for the statement 
that there are large amounts of silver awaiting the opening of the 
mints. The truth is that from 1870 to 1890 the production of 
gold and silver in the United States has been upon a nearer 
equality than at any other twenty years’ period of the United 
States history. From 1800 to 1820 the amount of silver produced 
in the United States was three times the amount of gold, and no 
serious commercial disturbances arose from this fact. From 
1846 to 1866, another period of twenty years, the amount of gold 
produced was three times the amount of silver and the same re- 
sults followed, there being no disturbance in commercial ratios or 
value; but now we find from 1870 to 1890, while the production 
of the two metals is upon an absolute equality at the present ratio, 
the greatest fluctuation ever known in the rise and fall of coin and 
bullion is to be noticed. 

The conclusion reached is that our great commercial agitation 
and incident losses by reason of changed values is the result of 
vicious legislation. We now hope for nine months of opportunity 
for calm and careful consideration of all the interests involved in 
the money question, and believe that the people will aline them- 
selves on the side of the money of the Constitution, and in the 
future reap a rich harvest which will in some measure be com- 
mensurate with the losses sustained during the last two years. 

FARMER JONES. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 








TERSELY TOLD VIEWS OF NEWSPAPERMEN ON.VARIOUS SUB/ECTS. 
THERE'S PITH IN THEM. 


THEY’LI? ALL COME BACK. 
French-American Citizen (Springfield, Mass.) 
Most of the French Canadians who have left the United States 
because of the hard times are expected to return. 


* 


ENCOURAGING MODEST MEN. 
New York Tribune. 
If there is anything else that the bond operators want and 
don’t see, they. will please ask for it. 


* 


TRUE, EVERY WORD OF IT. 
Philadelphia Press. 

Some of those people who are standing up straight to oppose 
‘militarism ”’ in the schools are likely to stumble over Anarchism 
that lies in the highways. 

* 
ONE WAY TO GET RICH. 
Farm Journa! (Phila.). 

Many farmers grow wheat at fifty cents and buy baker’s 
bread at the rate of three dollars per bushel for the wheat that is 
init. This is one way of getting rich, 


~ 
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WHAT DOES JOHN SAY ? | 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
With an assured deficit of $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
looking him squarely in the face, Secretary John G. Carlisle can 
hardly expect the people to regard him as a financial Moses. 


MEXICO’'S PROPOSED EXPOSITION. 
Two Republics (City of Mexico) 

From present indications the project for holding a national 
exposition, with an international department, in this city in the | 
spring and summer of 1896, bids fair to be carried to a successful 
conclusion. 


BOTH HAD TO GO. 
Philadelphia Record. 

The discovery of the authorities of Cologne that our dried 
apples absorb more or less zine in the process of curing is not | 
surprising. As American pork had to go, of course American 
apple sauce had to be made non grata. 


, 


BREAK IN THE SOLID SOUTH. 
Providence Journal. 

Colonel Henry Watterson adds his admission to that of other 
Democrats in his section that the break in the solid South is per- 
manent. The fact forebodes great changes in American politics, 
and not all of them, perhaps, for the better. 


SUGGESTIVE OF A POSSIBILITY. 
The Presbyterian. 

An Elder’s Conference has been held lately in Edinburgh, 
which was presided over by Lord Overtoun. It was decided, after 
discussion, that the time has fully come for a union between the | 
Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church, 
and that no great principles, ecclesiastical or theological, now 
separate them. This promises well, but if discussion begins, is it 
not likely that some successor of Dr. Begg will appear to ‘‘ forbid 
the banns?’’ 


* 


HERES ANOTHER PROBABILTY. 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

A few weeks ago we referred to the report then being circu- 
lated that the Protestant Episcopal Church was about to elect an 
archbishop, and we gave Bishop Potter’s contradiction of the 
story. Since then a new development in the same direction has 
taken place. The Commission on Constitution and Canons of 
that church has agreed to recommend that the President of the 
House of Bishops shail be elected by the bishops, and that he | 
should have the title of Primus. He will be “ first,’’ and will be 
entitled to special dignities and honors. He will not be an arch- 
bishop, but the thing squints in that direction. 


A SMALL MAN IN A BIG CHATR. 





New York Sun. 

The appointment of Professor William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, to a Cabinet office is entirely proper and satisfactory. It | 
is satisfactory to Mr. Cleveland, or it would not have been made. | 
It is satisfactory to the poor professor, or it would not have | 
been accepted. It is satisfactory to everybody else, for everybody 
else has expected that at the first opportunity the constancy and | 
humble, self-effacing devotion of this not unamiable unfortunate | 
would be suitably rewarded. 


‘* And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast.”’ 


For the first time in his political career Professor Wilson 
finds the place suited to his character and genius, and the pros- 
pect of happiness opens before his eyes. 


ENERGY AS AN ASSTHETIC ELEMENT OF MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. ] 


ParT II. 
RNA LLY, there is a type dear to every advocate of the question 
of energy, that which symbolizes energy in love; just as Napo- 
leon symbolizes energy in domination, namely, Don Juan. No other 
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type has been so often handled by authors, enlarged, embellished, 
and to such a degree transfigured as to have become, after trans- 
formation upon transformation, different from and even contrary 
to its original conception. Because of his series of experiences in 
pursuit of a physical gratification, Don Juan has come to be re- 
garded as the great seeker after the ideal, the incarnation of the 
ever-insatiate and ever-deceived human soul. We have done him 
the honor to place to his credit all those sentiments which love 
awakes within us, and without which it would find itself reduced 
to a vulgar, swiftly passing sensation. About his name crystal- 
lize all our dreams and all our aspirations. His poetical signifi- 
cance does not dwell within him, but proceeds to him from us ; 
and it is precisely such a work as this of the centuries that we 
have to thank for the unceasing development and refinement of 
our sensibilities—in fact, the work of civilization. 

Verily, we deceive ourselves when we imagine that the 


tableau of humanity, such as we find it in primitive epochs, rep- 


resents either mankind or man individually in completeness. On 
the contrary, we behold there the rudiments only of humanity ; its 
psychology is altogether summary; the soul has not yet gained 
sufficient command of itself to break from the sway of the senses 
and the urgings of the blood. It is, as it were, imprisoned beneath 
a dense material stratum, which requires slowly to be removed. 
There is no variety, and consequently no interest, in its history. 
Monotony and uniformity reign absolutely; for instinct is ever 
the same, and always employs the same processes to the same 
ends. No differentiation, no originality, no personality. Amid 
the triumph of individual life we discover a total absence of indi- 
viduality. Such, if you will, is the man of nature, and progress 
for him means an even wider departure from that state and the 
substitution of acquired for natural tendencies. Now, one by 
one, have birth the ideas that are the life of the conscience, creat- 
ing for ita moral atmosphere. The feelings become enriched by 
divers gradations and vary from one individual to another. Com- 
plexity assumes the place of primitive indistinction. Strife be- 
comes a possibility, and to the suggestions of appetite the idea of 
duty begins to offer opposition. Reason stands in the path of 
passion; the will performs its service in curbing and quieting the 
inward tumult; and only when it exerts all the vigor of its resist- 
ance in opposing the unruly, restive beast does it realize that sort 


| of virtue to which only is it befitting to apply the term energy. 


For it is high time to denounce the sophism and restore to 
words their true meaning. What we so laud under the name of 
energy is virtually its mere absence and negation. To yield to 
pleasure’s enticements, to listen to the solicitations of the senses, 
to be carried away by the frenzy of wrath, or to be blinded by 
hatred, are all characteristic of the weak. Can anything be easier 


_ than to follow the first impulse? The difficulty lies in resistance, 


and to prolong resistance is for many a task exceeding their 
strength. We have all of us will enough to make ourselves the 


| slaves of our selfishness ; it is when comes the moment to bruise 


and silence it that we begin to falter. Hence, we have been com- 
pelled, in aid of our weakness, to resort to props and supports. 
Religion has been made to inculcate respect for God, fear of chas- 


tisement, and hope of an eternal reward, in opposition to the free 


expansion of our appetites. Morality has caused the idea of duty 


| to prevail over considerations of self-interest. Politics has taught 
| us to subordinate particular to general interests, and private con- 


cerns to reasons of State. Not even the sorely berated and be- 
mocked social conventionalities have failed to lend a hand in the 
common work; for what we call the conventionalities simply 
mean the art of self-surveillance and of self-control. Thanks to 
such codes of society, though represented as so many instruments 
of servitude, energy has been enabled to lay a foundation, and in 
proportion as the sum of energy has augmented and developed 
has society become organized and capable of working toward its 
ultimate perfection. 

Such a point of view touching relational life and social 
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existence is the term at which we must necessarily arrive. Entirely 
too easy is it to neglect by assuming a more than philosophical dis- 
interestedness. The plant man, so to speak, differs from all other 
plants in this, that no self-development is possible in a free state 
and in isolation. What man might be, abstraction made of society, 
is a thing past imagining. But we can very clearly discern what 
results would ensue for society from a theory legitimatizing self- 
ishness and advising each individual to labor strenuously for the 
gratification of his every appetite. Hatred is an outgrowth of 
selfishness, and by dint of feeling differently from others one be- 
comes hostile to them. ‘‘ What do I care about others!’ 
Julian Sorel (a character in Stendhal’s novel, ‘‘ Rouge et Noir’’). 
Well, we care a great deal because we are those ‘‘others.”’ 


exclaims 


It is not astonishing that purely literary men and artists, such 
as Stendhal and Prosper Merimee, should figure among the parti- 
sans of energy, so called; but for those who give their attention 
to the general interests of humanity it is more difficult to sustain 
the position. M. Paul Bourget has evidently learned this, and 
in order to ward off the effect of troublesome analyses in ‘‘’The 
Disciple,’’ he has provided his book with a preface grave enough 
to have emanated from the most austere of preachers. M. Taine 
has done better; and, not afraid of self-contradiction, after admir- 
ing the man of instinct and a wild, uncontrollable life in his 
earlier books, in his later ones he pauses, appalled before the 
manifestations of brutality and the work of instinct. The French 
Revolution affords him such a spectacle of mankind reverting to 
its primitive violence. For him Napoleon's psychology exactly 
repeats that of the fifteenth century condottieri. But now he is 
no longer disposed to be indulgent. What of old he decorated 
with the term energy he now calls selfishness, egotism? Not inert 
selfishness, but active, invading, proportioned to the activity 
and expansion of the faculties, developed by circumstances and 
education and exaggerated by success and omnipotence until a 
monster is produced, until amid human society there arises a 
colossal ‘‘I.’’ Selfishness being in its essence unsocial and 
malevolent, Napoleon’s genius could not achieve a creation fitted 
to live. Napoleon thought only of his personal greatness and 
subordinated to his own cause the cause of humanity; conse- 
quently he left behind him nothing save trouble and ruin. 

WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


AS OTHERS SEE C/S. 


A FEARLESS ADVOCATE. 





Cape May Wave. 

THE AMERICAN, a national journal, edited and published by 
Wharton Barker at Philadelphia, is a stout and fearless advocate 
of the people’s rights and interests on the subject of finance. 

* 
IT IS WORTH PAYING FOR. 
Home Market Bulletin. 

The Philadelphia AMERICAN, an able advocate of protection 
and bimetallism, is being sent to several thousand business men 
in different parts of the country, at the expense of a fund sub- 
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scribed for the promotion of those causes, and with the hope, of 


course, that the readers will become subscribers. It is worth 
reading and paying for. 


x 
A GOOD PAPER TO SUPPORT. 
Salt Lake Tribune. 

The cause is gaining. The Philadelphia AMERICAN has but 
just resumed publication, and was started expressly for the pur- 
pose of furthering bimetallism, but it has already over 10,000 
subscribers. It is published by the Barker Publishing Company, 
and its editor is Wharton Barker, of the banking house of Barker 
& Co., of Philadelphia. The object is not to make money at all, 
but it is simply on educational lines, to arouse the people of the 
East to the restoration of bimetallism. It is sent to single sub- 
scribers at $2 a year, and any club of five members will receive 
five papers for $5 a year. Itis a good paper for the people of the 
West to subscribe for, because, in addition to its silver literature, 
it is one of the most interesting and instructive weeklies published. 


| 


are pregnant in suggestion. 


THE ONLY SAFE BASIS. 

The Lutheran Observer 

A notable event in journalism is the reappearance in this city 
of THE AMERICAN after a suspension of two years. Wharton 
Barker is the editor and proprietor, and its chief design is to ad- 
vocate the necessity of both gold and silver as the only safe basis 
of a sound currency and industrial prosperity. It will doubtless 
be conducted, as heretofore, with great ability, and be marked by 
its former high literary character. 


* 


WHAT ITS NAME INDICATES. 
Spectator, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We have completed arrangements whereby we can offer the 
Spectator and the Philadelphia AMERICAN in clubs of five for one 
year for $1.75, although the combined price of the two at full 
rates is $3.00. THE AMERICAN is what its name indicates in 
scope and it is its purpose to make an active and aggressive fight 
for atrue American policy in which the restoration of silver to its 
place as money and the maintenance of a true protective system, 
considerate of all sections of the country but unduly favoring no 
one section or class to the prejudice of any other, are the two 
main points. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT VERSE. 

HE poems of John B. Tabb* have gone into a second edition 
of five hundred copies and present an attractive appearance 
in a square volume rendered sizeable through the device of 

an excess of margin. ‘The poems are all short—many of them 
only quatrains—but they contain a germ of thought and at times 
A favorable sample is this sonnet 
on Keats : 
‘* Upon thy tomb ’tis graven, ‘ Here lies one 
Whose name is writ in water.’ Could there be 
A flight of Fancy fitlier feigned for thee, 
A fairer motto for her favorite son ? 
For, as a wave, thy varying numbers run— 
Now crested proud in tidal majesty, 
Now tranquil as the twilight reverie 
Of some dim lake the white moon looks upon 
While teems the world with silence. Even there, 
In each Protean rainbow-tint that stains 
The breathing canvas of the atmosphere, 
We read an exhalation of thy strains. 
Thus, on the scroll of Nature, everywhere, 
Thy name, a deathless syllable, remains.’’ 


The somewhat forced alliteration of the third line is all that 
prevents this sonnet from being an exhibition of Mr. Tabb at 
his best. 

The March number of Scribner's Magazine contains verses 
from the pens of William Morton Fullerton, Ina Coolbrith, 
Charles Buxton Going, J. Russell Taylor, and William Wilfred 
Campbell. Of these the latter commands first attention in virtue 
of a deeply religious sentiment and some beauty of expression. 
Mr. Fullerton has three sonnets of very imperfect structure, but 
of fine feeling. Perhaps we shoul overlook careless workman- 
ship when the compensating advantages are so manifest; but we 
hardly can forgive the attempt to rhyme ms/ with mssed. 

There are no such blemishes in the lovely sonnet which 
Minna C. Smith contributes to the March //arfers’. ‘‘ The 
Ascending Magdalen,”’ 


‘* Humanly outcast, neither wed nor maid,”’ 
whose 
‘* Hair a halo is—each holy tress 
That wiped the master’s feet a sign above 
All pardoning words,’’ 


finds here a reverent celebrant, and one withal whose ear is quick 
to catch the true cadence. 

The same magazine contains the song of ‘‘ A Singer Await- 
ing an Answer,’’ wherein Marguerite Merington utters a lyric note 
of considerable compass : 


**Once I came upon 
A lyre in an Egyptian tomb, 
Whole, tho’ the hand beside was dust 
In a prison of stone, 
And its chord had been centuries dumb. 
Who can say 
Dead is the fire 
That once in those poor ashes lay ; 
Or dead the song, the soul of the lyre? ’’ 


*Poems, by John B. Tabb, pp. 172. $z.co. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
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There is here a freedom of movement—a metrical independ- 
ence—which arrests attention. If the poet is a mew-comer we 
hall look forward to further acquaintance with pleasant anticipa- 
tions. 

Marion Wilcox, in her poem, ‘‘ Like the Good God,’’ is more 
formal and less free. At her hands, the story of Narcissus re- 
ceives a spiritual application which may be interpreted to suit 
either Orthodoxy or Pantheism. 

Mr. Howells contributes to Harfers’ two sonnets whose view 
of ‘‘ Society ’’ is somewhat cynical, even if wholly true; and we 
lay down the magazine with the feeling that the editor has been 
rather kind to us this month, in giving us verses to suit all 
tastes, a/bei/ the quality is as variable as the style. 

So, too, with the 4Wantic Monthly. Mr. Cawein’s sonnet, 
‘‘Simulacra,’’ contains truth, but platitude as well. In Clinton 
Scallard’s ‘‘ Evening in Salisbury Close ’’ we come upon certain 
resonant lines which are very telling, such as these : 

‘* The windows wide that ever watch the west 
Caught the wind-wavering shadows of the elms.”’ 
Or these : 
‘* Out of the silent symmetry of the tower 
Slipped down the unseen silver of the chimes.’’ 

Lines which not only haunt the ear, but mean something, 
embody a definite impression. 

Bliss Carman’s ‘‘ At the Granite Gate ’’ tantalizes by its short 
meter. The effect is ‘‘choppy;’’ there is no rhythmic flow, and 
one longs for that smooth swing and undulation which are so large 
a factor in the esthetic gratification derivable from certain verse- 
forms. It is, perhaps, true that poetry with an elegiac motive 
affords the best opportunity in this regard, and among such poetry 
of recent date none is more satisfying than the tribute of Florence 
Earle Coates to the memory of the late President of the Browning 
Society—a tribute read by the author at the memorial meeting of 
the society last week, but not heretofore printed : 


IN MEMORY. 


HELEN BELL. FEBRUARY II, 1895. 


Death wished to borrow something of thy grace ; 
And now that thou art lying ‘neath the snow, 

The grave that holds thee seems a favored place, 
Where one might willing go. 

But life is not so rich in things divine, 

That it would part with such a soul as thine ! 


A voice of comfort breathes from sorrowing Earth: 
If winter is the nursery of flowers, 

If purity and loveliness have worth 
Beyond this world of ours, 

If there is pity for the tears we shed, 

If any truly live—thou art not dead ! 


Added to the tenderness and the strong personal note, there 
is here the lyric quality of expression whose appeal is universal. 


FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


HE Baptists in Russia still continue to suffer deep persecu- 
tion, to which has now been added the confiscation of all 
religious literature. In spite of the great difficulties under 

which they labor the work goes on, and they now report a mem- 
bership of more than 17,000, with 90 ministers, and the baptisms 
last year were more than 1,200.—Soston Watchman. 
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Give me the lowest place ; not that I dare 

Ask for that lowest place, but Thou hast died 
That I might live and share 

Thy glory by Thy side. 


‘ Give me the lowest place ; or if for me 

That lowest place too high, make one more low 
Where I may sit and see 

My God, and love Thee so. 


C. G. ROSSETTI. 


An Anglican vicar recently advertised for an organist who 
was to receive $10 a month, in return for which he was to ‘‘ play 
three services on Sunday and one on Wednesday evening, when, 
also, the boys must have an hour’s practice ; on Friday, he must 
conduct a full choir practice, first giving the boys half an hour by 
themselves, and attendance is expected on the usual feast days. 
Further, no pupils may be taken to the church organ, nor may 
that instrument be used by the organist himself, save on Sunday 
afternoons.”’ 





Wanamaker’s 


Distinguished for Fine Silks. 


A Paris house with direct con- 
nections with Lyons, one buyer on 
the spot all the year round and an- 
other making two trips annually— 
we are well organized to lay before 
our friends the best and very newest 
fabrics by reason of our regular 
shipments at short intervals stead- 
ily throughout the year. 

The old fashion of taking from 
importers what every other dealer 
in every city has, or of buying 
heavily twice a year has been dis- 
carded for our better system of fre- 
quent shipments in small quantities 
of freshest, newest designs and col- 
orings, coming along regularly. By 
this plan we have the choicest things 
to ourselves. 


This is the only way we can make 
the most reasonable prices. 


In the Silk Store. 


For months past thousands of 
looms» in two hemispheres have 
been clicking out silken yards for 
us, for you. 


Into the store they are crowding 
these March days, each with a new 
beauty ; even the familiars of sea- 
sons gone seem to have ripened in 
a richer light. There are 


At $1.35~Taffeta Faconne Lance, 
black with lozenges ‘of color. 

At $7.35 to $2—Black Damasse, on 
gros grain, large designs or small, 
stripes or figures. 

At $7 to $2—Black Brocaded and 
Black Striped Satins. Newest, 
most exquisite. For dresses or 
skirts. 

Figures $1.25 to $2. 
Stripes $1 to $1.65. 


Evening Colors 


At $7—Pekin Plisse. New thought 
for debutantes’ costumes. Pink, 
blue, white, cream, lilac. 


At $r1—Enticele, a crinkled gauze. 
A flight of colors, warp printed. 
For blouses. 


At $7.25—Enticele Pois, a crinkled 
crepe stamped with shots of gold. 


At $2—Cloth of gold (gauze), plain, 
ribbed or diagonal. For garniture. 


And a thousand more. Just the 
Black and White Silks alone are 
worth journeying far to see. 

West Transept. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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WORSTED YARNS 
Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BARKER & CoMmPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 


the F, Gutekunst co. 


712 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 





Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide reputation has been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 

The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 

CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 





OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


ge 


DECREE has been entered ordering the sale, this month, of 

the Queen City Electric Street Railroad, at Marion, Indiana. 

The decree was entered upon the suit of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, of New York, and the judgment was $79,551.88. 


A bill was recently introduced in the New York State As- 
sembly providing that no charter shall hereafter be granted to any 
street railway that does not furnish bonds relieving the muni- 
cipalities from any suit for damages to the railroad’s property. 


4 


The Marysville Mountaineer says a report has reached that 
office that William Feddleston, at the Calliope mine, on the north 
fork of the Blackfoot, has struck a rich lead in that locality. The 
Blackfoot-€ountry has long been rated as a rich and valuable 
golé-territory, and when judiciously prospected will show some 

~of the richest mines in Montana. 
3k 

An English company, presumably associated with the War 
Eagle deal, are now negotiating extensively in gold and copper 
properties in the Montana Kootenay country. ‘They are making 
arrangements for the purchase of some placer ground near Baker- 
ville, B. C., where miners in 1862 took out 108 pounds of gold 
dust in one day from diggings where drifts 52 feet to bed rock 
were run. 

** LK 

The Boston /ournal of Commerce says the increase in the cot- 
ton mills at the present time seems to be mostly in the direction 
of the South, and is perhaps as large as it should be for their 
good. There are already over 450,000 new cotton spindles pro- 
jected for different sections, all of which will probably be running 
inside of one year. In this large increase there is great danger of 
the help supply being short in certain sections. 


* - 


The Montana Mining and Market Reporter says that at no 
time in the history of silver mining has there been a more com- 
pact and complicated situation than at the present time. The im- 
portance of silver as a money metal is now being realized. Silver 
coinage is bound to come, and the encouragement advanced thus 
far has given the silver mining industry enough good cheer to 
cause many of the idle silver properties to be started up again. 


pr 
* 


It would not be surprising to see a much larger movement 
in the steel rail trade than anybody at present anticipates. Inqui- 
ries of officials of numerous small railroads disclose the fact that 
they expect to purchase this year from three to four times as 
many rails as last year. The proportion will not hold good 
throughout the trade, but there are enough small lines able to 
moderately increase their renewals to have a marked effect on the 
trade.—Aailroad Gazette, New York. 

* 

Hardwood manufacturers are turning their attention toward 
Aitkin, Grand Rapids, Brainerd and other points in Northern 
Minnesota, and all of these towns are stirring themselves to secure 
valuable woodworking industries for their respective places. The 
boards of trade have taken the matter up and no little rivalry is 
being caused. The northern section of the State abounds in rich 
hardwood timber, and there is no doubt but that in the near 
future many industries consuming hardwoods will be found there. 
—Minneapolis Lumberman. 

*K 2k 

According to some recent statistics published by //oyd’s 
Register, it appears that during 1894, exclusive of warships, 614 
vessels of 1,046,508 tons gross (549 steamers of 964,926 tons and 
65 sailing vessels of 81,582 tons) were launched in the United 
Kingdom. The warships launched at both government and 
private yards amounted to 31 of 32,971 tons displacement. ‘The 
total output of the United Kingdom for the year, therefore, was 
645 vessels of 1,079,479 tons. This exceeds that of 1893 by 
more than 210,000 tons, and the proportion of steam tonnage to 
the total tonnage launched was much higher. 
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"The Haseltine (Salleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 


any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 


regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world, 


belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 


largest collection of paintings, are open 


daily for the inspection 
of the public 


FREE! 








Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work ,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
_ qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 


in custom-made Shirts. 


Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The Shipping Question in 
History and Politics 


BY 


WILLIAM W. BATES, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo0, $4.00. 489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 

336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The Literary Era. 


A Monthly Journal of Current Literatuge. 
Containing Notices and Reviews of all 
the best new books. 

Articles on literary subjects of interest 
to readers and book-lovers 

Notes about the doings of authors and 
publishers. 

Issued on the first of each month. 
Each number containing a classified list 
of the books published during the preced- 
ing month, with mailing prices. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Per annum, postpaid 50 cents. 
Single copies = 


Porter & Coates, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE___ 
WoRKS. LTD. 


FRANCIS BROS. 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUGHES & MULLER, 


« Tailors, ~ 
1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 


NOTICE 
OUR PRICES: 


Suitings, 
880 to $40. 


Cutaway 
Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 


Trousers, 
S10 to S44, 


Mr. Muiiller 
has visited Lon- 


don for new 





goods and styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 








Corn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 

to our friends and readers for 30 CENTS. 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,” 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





For Sale 





Denver Bonds and 
Mortgages 





$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box 905, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How Lone. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 

Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40Oc. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 
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- A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 


‘The [ime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
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DALLAS SANDERS, 
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The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it, After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has lerge sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 





chanic and laborer desiring to ‘provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 
All are welcome. 

















